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CHESTER CATHEDRAL: RESTORED AND UNRESTORED/^ 

By the dean OF CHESTER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALFRED RIxMMER. 



I.— The Exterior. Part II. 




OW, having devoted, as was inevitable, a con- 
siderable time to this view, and having in this 
way accomplished a large part of our purpose, 
we may proceed to take a rapid and general 
survey of the exterior of the Cathedral. Our 
choice lies between the circuit by the South 
towards the West, or by the North towards 
the West ; but, starting from the point where we stand at the 
south-east, it will be our best plan to end with the north-east. 
Hence we descend the steps from the City Wall, which are to 
our left, and passing along the low ground that some years 
ago was hollowed out at the end of the churchyard, we pass 
at once to the south end of the great South Transept. 

Here we immediately perceive that the restoration of Chester 
Cathedral is not yet complete. What has been done effectually 
on the eastern and western sides of the Transept remains still 
to be done at its southern extremity. We perceive also at this 
point the nature of the partial restoration that was effected in 
the early part of this century, under the fostering care of Bishop 
Law, in the two Transepts of this Cathedral. In the Northern 
Transept, as w^e shall see, this defective restoration has been 
fully rectified. Here, on the south, its results remain in the 
square unsightly structure, without relief of light and shade, 
which disappoints the visitor as he comes northward from 
Eastgate Street up St. Werburgh's Street. But though this 
criticism must be pronounced on what we see here, it ought to 
be remembered that the principles of mediaeval architecture 
were not understood sixty years ago, that these parts of Chester 
Cathedral were then miserably dilapidated and required an im- 
mediate remedy, and that the work was done by Mr. Harrison, a 
very eminent architect, whose name is associated with a monu- 
ment now about to be placed within this Transept. f 

As to the ancient aspect of this southern front, it was once 
gorgeously covered with niches and statues, and had an enor- 
mous and magnificent window. It must have been one of the 
grandest objects among the architectural embellishments of 
the North of England : and it was a proud triumph of the 
Benedictine monks, when they had successfully extended their 
church over the parochial ground which lay near it. Here, too, 
we have before us the architectural proof that they did so invade 
parochial territory. Let the south door be carefully considered, 
in connection with the window above. It is clearly an insertion, 
at a period much later than the date of the construction of the 
window itself. Now this insertion could not have been made 
if there had previously been any mode of entering this Transept 
from the outside. The time came when a doorAvay was wanted 



* Continued from page 330. 

+ This is a monument of his daughter, who was a great bonefactor to Chester. Mr. 
Harrison himself was distinguished in many ways. He received a high mark of 
honour from PopeKjanganelli in connection with designs for the embellishment of 
the Piazza del Popolo in Rome. He designed the Grosvenor bridge over the Dee, 
which had a wider span than any other stone arch then in existence. From him, 
too, came the suggestion which led Lord Elgin to bring from Athens the marbles 
that are now in the British Museum. 



independent of the other parts of the church, and the door- 
way was made. Its mouldings, too, and the mouldings of the 
window, show the relative dates of the two openings. The archi- 
tectural evidence is complete ; and it is in harmony with existing 
documentary evidence. The proof, however, is made more deci- 
sive by what came to view in the process of restoring the 
western side of this Transept. There, while removing the crumbled 
masonry, we found a low temporar}^ archway, evidently meant for 
bringing in materials, never intended for a general and perma- 
nent entrance from the outside, and closed up when its imme- 
diate purpose had been served. 

We may now prepare to move westwards from this point, so as 
to gain a view of the western face of this Transept, now restored. 




South Transept and Doorway of St. Oswald's. 



which, with slight differences in detail, is similar to the east 
side. But, before we do this, it is desirable to pause a moment, 
so as to examine the buttresses at the angles of the Transept. 
One of them — the south-eastern— has been restored ; the other, 
not. The former furnishes an additional proof of the ancient 
beauty and grandeur of this part of the church, while the latter 
is an admirable specimen of the condition in which the Cathedral 
was found in 1868, when the recent restorative work was under- 
taken. The disintegration of the stonework was like the results 
of a disease which had eaten into its very heart, or— to use a 
more pleasant comparison— like a sea-rock half washed away 
by tlie action of the waves. This south-western buttress remains 
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for the present— and it might be well to retain it perpetually, 
but that, without restoration, it must decay to nothing — as an 
answer to captious criticism and as an illustration of the differ- 
ence between the Cathedral as it was and the Cathedral as it is. 

Now moving onwards by the street which — still bearing the 
name of St. Werburgh — winds towards the west, and passing 
along the open ground recently covered with blocks of stone 
and workmen's sheds and other apparatus for building, but 
which has been levelled and will presently be green with new 
grass, we have full in view before us the south side of the 
Nave, with the South Porch on the left,* and beyond it the 
large lower stage of a South-Western Tower, which was pro- 
jected at the end of the fifteenth century, but never finished. 
All these parts of the Cathedral have been restored. Two 
features of this southern face of the Nave deserve attention. Its 
general appearance is somewhat monotonous and flat, notwith- 
standing the insertion of flying buttresses, which were projected 
by the original architects, though never placed before the recent 
restoration : and in this respect it is strongly contrasted with 
the Western face of the South Transept, which is more enriched 
and varied. The upper windows, too, of the Nave are similarly 
contrasted with the upper windows of the Transept ; for the former 
are destitute of cusps. The same characteristic is to be observed 
in the Cloister : and there seems good reason for believing that it 
is a Cheshire provincialism ; for the same feature appears in the 
Clerestory of Astbury Church in this county, .which was closely 
connected with the Benedictine House of St. Werburgh. f 

The West front is the meanest part of Chester Cathedral, 
though the large window in this place is fine and is well 
enriched by what may be termed a Transom of tracery. Amend- 
ments too have been effected in the turrets, and some dignity 
has been acquired by this front through the lowering of the 
ground outside to its proper level. The street also, which used 
to be very much contracted, has during late years been con- 
siderably widened ; and preparation has been made for further 
improvements which, it is hoped, will, by the co-operation of 
the Municipal and Cathedral authorities, result in making this 
approach to the Minster far more attractive than it has hitherto 
been. 

This part, however, of the Cathedral, and the approach to it. 



Jbhey Gate and part of the New King's School. 

must be considered in combination with another building, to 
which very careful attention is required ; for though not properly 



* The beautiful groining of the South Porch is modern, from a design by Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, jun. 

t This feature is found also in St. Peter's Church, Chester, which is of the same 
date. The Cloister of the Cathedral will come more particularly under notice in the 
paper which deals with the interior. 



a part of the Cathedral itself, it is a very important and indeed 
essential adjunct of this church. The fact is— and it is a fact 
either unknown to, or forgotten by, some impatient critics — that 
the North-Western corner of this Cathedral never had any ex- 
terior wall. In mediaeval times the Abbot's house abutted here 





North Transept aiid Chapter House. 

upon the church ; and when the monastic church was converted 
into a cathedral church, and the Abbot's house became the 
Episcopal Palace, this same state of things continued. The 
only question * which has arisen in the essentially combined 
history of these contiguous structures is this : whether the range 
of buildings to the north-west should be beautiful in itself 
and harmonious with the Cathedral, or whether it should be 
ugly and incongruous. Until lately there stood here a monotonous 
heavy structure, erected by Bishop Keene, in 1760, so as to hide 
all ancient features of interest. In order to make the contrast 
between the old and the new at this point complete, a view 
ought to have been given of this gloomy palace ; but no artist 
could have made such a view tolerable. No part of the changes 
connected with Chester Cathedral is more remarkable than that 
which has been effected here : and though the new buildings 
of the King's School, retreating from the west end of the 
Cathedral, and running thence in varied outline to the old Abbey 
Gate, cannot be a precise reproduction of the architectural past, 
yet, in the recovery of buttresses, and of light and shade in 
consequence, there has been here a true restoration. 

We hasten now to the old Abbey Gateway itself, which re- 
mains as the most conspicuous assertion of the ancient monastic 
character of this part of Chester. The view given at this 
point represents neither the old nor the new completely, but 
indicates the actual passing of the old into the new. The 
former Episcopal Palace, the dull square mass of which abutted 
on the gateway, had been removed ; but the fine elevation which 
now fronts the Town Hall had as yet appeared only on paper. 
That which is represented here, running from east to west, is 



* For a time, indeed, when the Old Palace had been taken down, and when nothing 
had as yet been erected in its place, a very natural feeling was prevalent in Chester, 
that it would be wise to leave vacant the whole space thus made open at the N.W. of 
the Cathedral. But to have given beauty and dignity to this part of the church would 
have involved immense cost : and such a change would have been a novelty, and not 
a restoration. 
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the part of the King's School which was first built, and which 
is intended for the senior pupils. The open space, which was 
famiHarly known for two years to the Chester citizens as ''the 
ygly gap," has since been filled up by the portion destined for 
junior pupils, and running north and south. 

Passing now under the dark and venerable gateway, we 
traverse Abbey Square, which, with its formal brick houses, is 
in appearance as unHke as possible to its ancient aspect— 
though we are in truth here within the old Abbey Court, of which 
a small postern gateway exists farther to the west. Moving a 
short distance down Abbey Street, we find ourselves in front of 
the North Transept of the Cathedral, the Chapter House inter- 
vening between the great north window and the position where 
we stand. Nothing now remains to show what it was a few 
5'ears ago, in the square heavy form assumed — as in the ex- 
tremity of the South Transept— during the restoration of 1818. 
A better change has recently been effected on the lines supplied 
by the evidence which still survived. The ancient form of this 
Transept has now, on the whole, been recovered; and in com- 
bination with the Tower it forms a very grand feature of the 
Cathedral. It is worth while to add that this combination is 
seen to the greatest advantage from the bridge over the canal, 
on the approach from the principal railway station at Chester. 

In this space, to the north of the Cathedral, there was recently, 
in consequence of the demolition of four houses belonging to the 
Chapter, a wilderness that appeared very discouraging. Now, 
however, the ground upon which they stood is levelled, and the 
grass is green ; and in conjunction with the churchyard on the 
east, a beginning of a " Cathedral Close" is made, which, if 
completed, would mark a silent and charming revolution in 
Chester. Hardly any cathedral in England, as was remarked 
above, has been so choked as this by mean and crowded build- 
ings. But a remedy could be applied to this state of things, at 
no very exorbitant cost, at least on the northern side of the 
church. If some brick houses, built rather more than half a 
century ago, so as to hide the beautiful front of the old Refectory 
on the west of the Chapter House, could be purchased and 
taken down, and if this change were succeeded by the demolition 
of some old houses still farther to the west, the green surround- 
ing of the Cathedral might be made to sweep continuously from 
the south to the Abbey Square on the north, where important 
improvements are contemplated in connection with the new 
King's School. 

Our survey may now conclude with a visit to the Precentor's 
Garden, in the north-eastern angle of the Cathedral — a corner 
furnishing that view of the building which may quite cor- 
rectly be termed the most picturesque. As we stand upon this 
little lawn, the Tower rises well and boldly above us : on our 
right is the east end of the Chapter House, now restored ; nest- 



ling behind it is the east end of what is termed the Canons' 
Vestry, also restored, which projects from the east side of the 
North Transept ; while opposite to us, on the south, are the North 
Aisle and North Clerestory of the Choir. Two features in this 
aisle deserve particular notice. One is the peculiar form of the 
upper part of two of the windows, which, having been carried 
up by the architects at a breadth that would naturally have 
caused them to pierce the cornice, have been made to bend 
over with the apex downwards, or to " curtsey," as it has been 
prettily expressed. The other fact which marks this aisle as so 
peculiar is the doorway running up into one of the windows, 
so as, in fact, to be structurally one with it. Here, again, is a 




Choir and Chapter House from the No7'th-East. 

true restoration. This arrangement was for many years entirely 
concealed ; and new glass had been put into the altered window, 
as though the original form of the doorway had never been seen. 
The old form, however, was shown in a drawing of the early 
part of this century : the evidence of its having existed was dis- 
covered during the progress of the recent works ; and now it 
is reinstated. On the whole, few cathedrals in England present 
abetter opportunity than this spot affords for the enjoyment of 
that kind of cathedral scenery which is made up by the combi- 
nation of green lawn and garden with ancient architecture 
having a well-marked character of its own. 

[To be continued.) 



THE 'POMPEIAN SENTINEL,' BY MISS HOSMER. 




[jISS HOSMER has recendy sent to England a 
colossal statue of that famous Pompeian sentinel 
who, eighteen centuries ago, stood to his post by 
the city gate till relieved by death and the over- 
whelming ashes of Vesuvius. That happened on 
the 23rd of November, in the year of our Lord 
79, and the world never knew how true a senti- 
nel he had been till the 20th of April, I794, when his bones and 
armour were found during the excavation of the city. Those 
bones and armour are still preserved, and occupy an appropriate 
place near the door of No. II. Galleiy in the Bourbon Museum at 
Naples. Miss Hosmer's figure is about eight feet high, and repre- 
sents a Roman soldier of powerful build leaning with both hands 
upon his spear. There is a slight inclination of the head, which. 



at first glance, does not altogether accord with the manly propor- 
tions and muscular development of the figure, but which, on closer 
inspection, will be found in perfect harmony with the expression 
of the face. The moment chosen, indeed, is that immediately be- 
fore the poor sentinel is choked by the sulphurous air and ashes of 
the terrible eruption. His eyes are calmly closed, and his whole 
face has about it the grand, unflinching " consent to death." The 
profile view from either side, but especially from the right of the 
figure, brings this out very impressively. But, in fact, no one can 
approach it from any side without feeling that the man before him 
is passing through a supreme moment of his life, and, on stepping 
still nearer, that that moment is closing in everlasting stillness. 
The statue is modelled in wax, and it is to be hoped that it will 
soon be cast in imperishable bronze. 



